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She had revolutionised nursing, and her train-
ing scheme had been adopted in most civilised
countries. Nursing had come to be regarded, as
an honoured profession, and nurses, who had
been despised as incapable and dissolute, were
esteemed as skilled and valuable workers in the
cause of humanity, In the opinion of many nurses,
however, a further step forward must be made.
They claimed that the profession should be safe-
guarded by a register of nurses, on which would
be inscribed only those who had undergone a
course of training - a three-years5 course was pro-
posed. By this means, the public would be able
to select the trained from the untrained nurses,
and the prestige of certificated nurses would be
increased. Florence had always opposed schemes
of the kind. She y^j stained that the system of
registration would be detrimental to the best
interests of the nurses themselves, since it would
put them all on one level, and that it would afford
no protection to the public. Women without any
love of nursing would be attracted to die profes-
sion for gain, and once they had received their
training and been pot oa the register they would
be accepted by the public as felly qualified. Bat
Florence argued that they might not be technio
afly qualified, since their training could be
received at an inferior establishment - a point m
which there is little force, wee training adbodb
could have been made to conform to a specified
standard. Florence's main objection, however,
was that women might be technically qualified